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SHALL WE GO ON? 


I sam, a year ago, that I should not go on another year- 
unless I had a thousand subscribers; and have only perse- 
vered to the end of this, because so many of my subscribers 
were so earnestly of opinion that the Kindergarten should 


have an organ of its own. For, at that time, three success- 
ful periodicals proposed that I should merge my little month- 
ly in their larger ones, continuing as the editor of a department 
in their pages devoted to Kindergarten; and one of these I 
am proud to say, was the Mew-England Journal of Educa- 
tion, which has combined all the separate State journals of 
education of New England into a general one, containing, 
in the course of the month, but published weekly, sixteen times 
as much matter as our poor little monthly, at only three times 
its cost; and matter, too, of the most valuable kind, compris- 
ing all the best reports of all the educational and many 
other scientific conventions; educational intelligence from 
all over the country; European correspondence; and num- 
erous short articles on miscellaneous subjects of study and 
instruction, of immediate available use to the practical teach- 
er and the home student. - 

But I have held out upon my own special line, indepen- 
dently thus far; giving all my time and strength without 
remuneration, because I wished to make on the public an 
impression of Kindergarten as something new and peculiar, 
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and to be considered by itseif; it being really a different 
thing from the school both in aim and method. 

For Kindergarten does not aim at instruction, but rather 
1s @ preparation for instruction, which generally usurps the 
whole meaning of the word education. It is the preparation 
of the ground of the child’s nature, by laying its depths open 
to the sunshine, ploughing, weeding; nursing the wild flow- 
ers, and seeding; after which the primary, grammar, and 
high schools, and lastly the university, or active life, shall do 
their appropriate work of cultivating,— not at the disadvan- 
tage they do it under now,— often in stony ground, and often 
in ground covered with a rank wild growth, that chokes the 
expected crop from the good seed sown. 

This different aim of the Kindergarten necessitates a total- 
ly different attitude and method of the kindergartener from 
those of the school teacher. In this mysterious commence- 
ment of communion with the little child, in that pre-intellect- 
ual irresponsible condition, when Christ spoke of them as 
“ beholding the face of the Father,” and being of the kingdom 
of heaven, and ¢o be received as if receiving Him,— the kin- 
dergartener is more the party learning than the child; for she 
is learning the spirit and method of true art from the child’s 
spontaneous manifestations, that she may play into them to 
develop his organs of sense and language into instruments 
for the knowledge of the nature into which he has come, to 
grow into consciousness and individuality. 

But I think the Messencer’s special work of discriminating 
the kindergarten from the nursery life on the one side, and from 
the school life on the other, has been largely accomplished, 
and this important period of some three or four years has 
been vindicated as — not time to be killed but to be most 
carefully employed to lay the foundations of intellect, and 
develop a happy sense of responsibility to God and man. 

Therefore I count it success that the Journal of Education 
has renewed its proposition of taking into its weekly issue 

one-quarter of my little monthly, making a full page of quarto 
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size, to which will be added fifteen times as much matter as 
the MessENGER has contained, upon other stages of education, 
which in the end are all to be co-ordinated, as we believe 
with the preparatory work of Froebel. 

For the purpose of such co-ordination, the Imperial Minister 
of Instruction of Austria, an empire whose education — es}ec- 
ially in Hungary —has been, from the days of Louis the 
Great, superior to that of any other continental country has 
lately proclaimed that not only should every child in Austria, 
between four and six years of age, go to a Kindergarten, but 
that every student of every Normal School, for whatever 
grade of instruction preparing, should master the principles 
and methods of Froebel. Some opportunity for the latter, 
will be offered to all the teachers who read the Journal, by 
the incorporation of my MEssENGER into its pages, and I 
think the parents who constitute the bulk of my subscribers, 
will find their account in considering the future stages of 
instruction, properly so called, which are to give a summer 
flowering and an autumn ripening, justifying the springtime 
preparation on which the flowers and fruits depend for their 
chance to be. On comparing my subscription list with that 
of the Journal, we found that on mine preponderated parents 
— mothers; and Mr. Mann used to say that it was the great- 
est desideratum to get parents to take and read the educa- 
tional journals. Now, as Kindergarten is the vital point of 
education, connecting the home-life with the school-life, it 
will be a great advantage to introduce the NMew-England 
Journal into family reading. 

I have been thus particular in my explanation, because I 
wish to call the attention of my subscribers to all these 
points. For the Journal of Education will cost three times 
as much money a year as the MgsseNGER has cost, but it 
gives for the money sixteen times as much matter intimately 
related to it (768 quarto pages). 

As the Kindergarten is better understood, it will be seen 
more and more that Froebel gives the principle and power 
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of unity to the several stages of human education, which is 
one organic whole, no part of which can be fully understood 
without taking into consideration the other parts. 

I hope, therefore, to lose no readers by this change which 
adds more than six thousand to my audience. I shall still 
have the whole responsibility of the department, with the 
advantage of the wise counsels of the general editor. I do 
not, therefore, consider the change as a death, but rather as 
an ascension into the dignity of the majestic “we;” and I 
hope that the many mothers and young persons aspiring to 
be kindergarteners who write to me now as an individual, 
will continue to do so, with the same confidentialness, for I 
shall still sacredly respect their confidence. 

ELIZABETH P. PEABODY, 
19 Follen Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL. 
BY BARONESS MARENHAOILTZ-BULOW. 
[From Erziehung der Gegenwartt.] 


MY FIRST MEETING WITH FROEBEL. 
No. I. 

In the year 1849, at the end of May, I arrived at the baths 
of Liebenstein, and took up my abode in the same house as 
in the previous year. After the usual salutations, my land- 
lady, in answer to my inquiry for what was happening, told 
me that a few weeks before, a man had settled down on a 
small farm near the Springs, who danced and played with 
the village children, and therefore went by the name of the 
natural fool ( Alten narren). Some days after I met, on my 
walk, this so-called natural fool: a tall spare man, with long 
grey hair, was leading a troop of village children, between 
the ages of three and eight, most of them barefooted, and 
but scantily clothed, who marched two and two, up a hill, 
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where, having marshalled them for a play, he sang with them 
a song belonging to it. The loving patience and abandon 
with which he did this, the whole bearing of the man, while 
the children played under his watchful care, were so affecting 
to behold, that tears stood in my companion’s eyes, as well 
as my own; and I said to her, “ This man is called ‘a natural 
fool’ by these people; perhaps he is one of those rare beings, 
who, in their lifetime, are ridiculed and stoned by contem- 
poraries, but to whom future generations build monuments.” 

The play being ended, I approached the man, with the 
words, “You are interested, I see, in the education of the 
people.” “Yes,” said he, fixing kind, friendly eyes upon me. 
“It is that which is most needed at this crisis,” I said, “ un- 
less the people are other than they are, all the splendid ideals 
that we are building in the present for the future, are vain; 
they cannot be realized.” 

“That is true,” he replied; “but the other people will not 
come unless we raise them. Therefore we must be busy with 
the children.” 

“But where shall the right education come from?” I asked ; 
“what is called education, seems mostly sin and folly, putting 
human nature into the straight jacket of conventional preju- 
dices and unnatural laws, cramming the mere brain with what 
stifles all healthy germs.” “Well, perhaps I have found some- 
thing that may prevent this, and make untrammeled devel- 
opment possible. Will you,” he continued, “come with me, 

and visit my institution ? we will then speak more aie and 
understand each other better.” 

I was more than willing; and he led the way to a country 
house, which stood in the midst of a large yard, surrounded 
by out-houses. He had rented this place to educate a class 
of girls —one was his neice, Henriette Breyman—to become 
kindergarteners. In a large room, in the midst of which 
stood a large table, he introduced me to his scholars, and told 
me the different duties assigned to each in the housekeeping. 
He then opened a large closet containing his gifts and occu- 
pation materials, explaining the use of each, which, at the 
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moment, gave me very little light on his method. But I re- 
tained the memory of one sentence, never to be forgotten: 
“Man is a creative being.” 

The man, his individuality, and his manner, made the most 
profound impression. I knew that I had found a true man, 
with an original, unequivocal nature. 

All this while, I had not known his name; but when one 
of his pupils called him Mr. Froebel, I remembered having 
once heard of a man of the name, who “ was attempting to 
edueate children by playing,” and how ridiculous it had 
seemed to me then; for I had only thought of empty play, 
overlooking the “deep meaning” that “lies in childish play.” 

As Froebel accompanied me part of the way back to my 
dwelling, we spoke of the disappointment of the noble hopes 
that had sprung up during the movements of 1848, the mis- 
takes and faults of both parties, and the general failure, neither 
party being able to bring about the desired amelioration. 

“Nothing comes without struggle,” said Froebel; “ but 
storms create nothing; they only clear the air. New seeds 
must be planted in the ground, to germinate and grow, if 
we would have the tree of humanity blossom. We must, 
however, take care not to cut away the roots, as the destruc- 
tive element of to-day is liable to do. We cannot tear the 
present from the past, or from the future. Past, present, and 
future are the trinity of time. The future demands the re- 
newing of life, which must begin in the present. In the 
children lies the seed corn of the future!” 

Thus Froebel expressed himself always, concerning the 
movements of 1848, always reiterating “the historical (tra- 
ditional) must always be respected, and the new creation 
must ever come forth out of the old. That which follows is 
always conditioned upon what goes before,” he would repeat. 
“T make that apparent to the children through my educational 
process.” (The Second Gift shows this in concrete things.) 

But though Froebel, with his clear calm eye, contemplated 
the movements of the time, neither joining with the precipi- 
tate party of progress, nor with the party of reaction that 
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would hinder all progress, he was counted by those in author- 
ity, among the revolutionists, and condemned, unheard, with 
his Kindergartens. 

He repeated again and again: “The destiny of nations lies 
far more in the hands of women—the mothers —than in 
those of rulers, or of the innovaters, who are not far-seeing. 
We must cultivate women as educators of the human race, 
without whom the new generation cannot fulfil its destiny.” 
This was ever the drift and conclusion of his discourse. 

On the first day of our acquaintance he invited me to 
be present while he was instructing his classes, whenever I 
wished, and I availed myself of the opportunity. 

The fire with which Froebel uttered and illustrated his 
views gave to them a peculiar stamp; and the deep convic- 
tion with which he demonstrated their justice, was sometimes 
something overpowering and sublime. He became another 
person when his genius came upon him; the stream of his 
words then poured forth in a fiery rain. It often came quite 
unexpectedly, and on slight occasions, when, on our walks, 
the contemplation of a stone or plant in our path, often led 
to these great outbursts upon the universal. The ground of 
all his discourses was always his theory of development, the 
law common to all material nature, applied to the nature of 
man (contrasts and their connection). 

One needed to see Froebel with his class,in order to know 
his genius for demonstration. Whoever saw him in that cir- 
cle of young maidens, teaching with that enthusiasm which 
only an overwhelming conviction lends to the truth announced ; 
with that love for his subject which communicated his enthu- 
siasm to his hearers, and that patience which could not be 
wearied down,— could not avoid receiving the deepest im- 
pression. 

A great part of his scholars may not have fully compre- 
hended his words; for that which hé was teaching often far 
transcended their accustomed sphere of thought, and _ his 
strange mode of speech made it difficult for them to under- 
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stand; but the spirit of the matter penetrated their hearts, 
and in the course of his teaching, gave them at least a par- 
tial understanding of it. And truly, in those who could un- 
derstand with the heart, and loved the subject, the mind was 
thoroughly awakened. Yet it cannot be denied that some 
of the scholars of Froebel carried into their own subsequent 
activity nothing but the practice of the occupations of the 
Kindergarten, and too often, alas! that assumption and affec- 
tation of knowing everything which is the farthest thing from 
real knowledge. 

But the learning of the practical occupations and plays, in 
their logical connection, and with their spiritual contents, 
acted upon the least gifted of these young maidens, whose 
comprehension of the scope of the thing was circumscribed. 
The full measure of it, indeed, was hardly appreciated then 
by the highest gifted and most completely developed. 

The understanding of his dark discourse was also facilitated 
by the accompanying demonstrations. Tears would overflow 
from the eyes of his scholars, when, with his outstreaming 
love of humanity, he would speak of the helplessness of chil- 
dren, exposed to all harms by the arbitrary way in which 
they are managed, but whom God had entrusted to the 
female sex, to be educated into the full measure of humanity, 
children of God to be led back, with consciousness, to Him 
from whom they had unconsciously come forth. And when 
he farther emphasized the great responsibility which was im- 
posed upon women, as educators of the human race, a re- 
sponsibility which was doubled in our day, whose problems 
are so great and difficult to solve, that the male sex alone is 
found not able to solve them. 

“The immature must become mature; and, in our time, 
the immature are especially the women and children, whose 
human dignity has not been in full measure recognized hith- 
erto,” he used to say, when he spoke of the demands of the 
time. 

The most difficult thing for his scholars to understand, was 
when he spoke of the application of his “law” through the 
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gifts, and especially when he treated of the first impressions 
of the outward world upon the quite young child, which were 
to be given through concrete things, that later serve, in their 
turn, as symbols for the apprehension of the spiritual. 

Hardly could the most developed of his scholars become 
capable of clearly giving back again to others these truly 
most difficult and obscure sides of his instruction. I saw 
this by their written abstracts, in which they endeavored to 
state the contents of his lessons to them. On this account, 
therefore, I have always, in my training of teachers, conducted 
this part of the instruction in quite another manner than he 
was accustomed to do. 

But how his eyes sparkled with delight, when he showed 
to me, here and there, in these abstracts made by his scholars, 
any indications of a deeper insight and understanding of the 
subjects he had treated. Still more would his joy break 
forth, when I would farther develop and explain the illus- 
trations which he gave to me, showing him that I had thought 
out what I received from him. 

“How did you know that?” he often asked me, when he 
was explaining the meaning of his means of play, and I an- 
ticipated him. “I have not yet spoken of that.” When I 
answered, “I can infer it by means of my own remembrance 
of the spiritual demands of my earliest childhood,” it made 
him quite happy; and he would reply, “ You see it then, that 
it is the truth?” 

And so he would say, when I communicated to him, at 
that time, some of my own very short abstracts of his teach- 
ings, in somewhat an aphoristical statement, as follows: 

“The first circle in the unfolding of the earliest child-life 
is unconscious nature, inwardly fettered by necessity. Child- 
hood, in this first period of life, can only find its antitype in 
the external phenomena of the sensible world, from the crud- 
est forms of nature onward, whose organisms they prefigure. 
The elementary finds itself again only in elements. 

“These images wake the soul-germs, that are related to all 
nature, which, on the other hand, is a symbol of the spiritual. 
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The preintellectual child-spirit can be awakened, and think- 
ing be taught, only through symbols and the higher emblems. 
Natural phenomena offer these symbols, but not in that ele- 
mentary form which corresponds with the unarticulated sim- 
plizity of the child-soul. They must be selected out of the 
manifoldness of things by the thinking mind of educators, 
and presented as the mirrors of the universal law which 
gives to the smallest as to the largest object its form, to the 
flowers as well as to the celestial bodies. 

“The simplest forms (types), which lie at the foundation 
of the fabric of the world, lay the foundation, in the minds 
of children, for the understanding of the world, which ex- 
presses God’s thought (spirit). The simplest unarticulated 
forms are the ground forms of crystallization (the Second 
Gift). 

“The originating laws (normen) for all organisms and all 
phenomena of nature, are the essential properties of matter, 
that in things which is inmost in all, in spite of the endless 
diversities of formation; and this common universal, which 
expresses itself in form and color, weight, and the general 
relations that are expressed by size, tone, number, &c., in an 
elementary manner (as ground form, ground color, ground 
tone), is stamped on the child-soul, through the child-eye, 
and gives them archetypes for their own original representa- 
tions. 

“Clear and sharply-defined conception follows such a logi- 
cally-ordered representation, in all the subsequent circles of 
development. An accurate comprehension of intellectual 
relations demands an accurate conception of outer material 
things preceding. 

“Only that knowledge furthers the ripening of the mind, 
which, through its own activity and strengthening, by the 
perception and contemplation of external things, mounts up 
to the thoughts which dwell in things. Only through a con- 
tinual climbing up on the ladder of visible things, is the child’s 
spirit lifted out of its darkness into the light of its own con- 
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sciousness. But only on the antitypes that make objective 
its own inner being, can this consciousness be won with clear- 
ness. Hence the A, B, C of things must precede the A, B, 
C of words, and give to the latter their significance. 

“Because these foundations fail so much in the present 
time, there are so few thinking people able to express skilfully 
their individual, inborn, God-given ideas. The instruction 
forced upon the child’s mind, which does not correspond to 
its inner degree of development, and its measure of power, 
robs him of his own original impression of things, and with 
it, of his greatest power and authority to impress the stamp 
of his own individuality upon his humanity. Hence arises 
a departure from nature, which leads to caricatures (Zerr- 
bilde),” &c. (The rest of my notes, which lead into explana- 
tions of the details of Froebel’s system, I here omit, because 
I have unfolded what he said on these practical points, quite 
at large, in my later works.) 

So obscure and difficult to understand were the nice dis- 
tinctions he brought out, and so much veiled was his idea, 
by his peculiar mode of speech, that one could shell out the 
peculiar sense of it only when he had first become thoroughly 
penetrated with his peculiar mode of viewing subjects. Then 
single lightning flashes often illuminated the dark way, and 
the truth was separated, which he himself received pre-emi- 
nently by the way of inspiration, and his hearers must also 
perceive intuitively. Subsequent thinking alone developed 
it into a clear understanding. A new truth coming into the 
world is always like the sphinx, whose riddle only a few con- 
temporaries are able to solve. 

Froebel comprehended the demands of his time, the great 
world relations, the life of the actual especially, from the 
ideal standpoint only; and only imperfectly the connections 
of men and things in the details of every-day life, especially 
when presented in the common point of view. Therefore 
was his judgment often at fault, and the choice of the means 
for his undertakings impracticable. He was deceived ‘and 
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betrayed like all who blindly trust in men and their goodness. 
This onesidedness, which almost always is the consequence 
of deep researches in one direction, through which inventions, 
discoveries, and scientific results are attained, was in him so 
much more peculiar, because his spiritual isolation and intro- 
version had offered him, in the narrowness of his country life, 
few connections with outer existence, or opportunities for 
many-sided knowledge of the world. Nevertheless, I never 
saw him especially wanting in social tact, or even awkward. 

And still less was he ever servile to those in high standing; 
and I had much opportunity to notice his intercourse with 
the princes of Meiningen and Weimar, who had become in- 
terested in him, and often accompanied me in my visits to 
him. He was truly modest; but it was a marked trait of 
character in him, that he felt the dignity of his humanity, 
and of himself personally, as the bearer of a new truth. 
When he found his God-given idea was acknowledged and 
appreciated, he would launch forth with the greatest warmth 
and freedom, to elucidate it; and those who did not know 
that he claimed nothing for himself in the Idea, but regarded 
himself as merely the bearer of God’s revelation of it, might 
possibly have thought him presumptuous; but the pride of 
concentrated mediocrity was wholly foreign to his nature. 

How often was I vexed, when some of the frequenters of 
the baths of Liebenstein, whom I took to see him, would 
treat him, on account of his plain attire, his old-fashioned 
coat, his long, parted hair, and the truly child-like simplicity 
of his manners and bearing,— as an inferior! 

Still this great and good man was seldom hurt by a slight 
to his own person, but very much so when his cause was dis- 
regarded and treated with contempt. When learned scholas- 
ticism presumed to attack that, without judgment or insight, 
it kindled in him a powerful scorn. When he had presup- 
posed an ability to understand him, and met with an idle 
and motiveless opposition, then have I seen him rush to the 
’ defence of his views like an irritated lion. 
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Kindergarten Jutelligence. 


AN appropriate close of our year’s work, is to give the 
present status of Kindergarten in the world. But we can 
only say of the Continent of Europe, that it is gaining 
new ground and higher perfection there, especially in Ger- 
many, where there has been, within the last seven years, a 
real revival, chiefly due to the indefatigable labor, zeal, and 
intelligence of the Baroness Marenholtz-Bulow. 

The Baroness has given the cause a great impulse in 
Italy, especially at Venice, where there are some excellent 
Kindergartens, of several years standing; and at Florence, 
where she spent the winter of 1871-72 in preparing kinder- 
garteners. At the same time, Madame Schwabe established 
one Kindergarten at Naples, whose municipality had decreed 
that Kindergarten should be the first grade of their public 
school system, as soon as a sufficient number of kindergart- 
nerinn could be prepared. As Naples is the third city in 
population in Europe, the Froebel-verein of Hamburg made 
a great effort to do something in the way of founding a train- 
ing-school; and Madame Wiirstefelt, the late lamented Presi- 
dent of the Froebel-verein, urged Miss Boelte (now Mrs, 
Kraus, of New York) to go out with her to train Italian 
kindergarteners (but she declined in favor of America). In 
the number of Z’Hsperance, Aoiit 5, we find, in a letter to 
the Cobden Club, of London, from Le Ministre Scialoja, a 
copy of a letter of Professor Villard to Madame Schwabe, 
the following sentence: “The presidents of the infant schools, 
which, as you know, are numerous at Naples, have told me 
that they are laboring to reform the manner of teaching in 
these schools, which is now too theoretic and fatiguing for 
young children; and that this reform has come from seeing 
your Kindergarten.” 

But we cannot speak of Italy, without at least one word 
of tribute to the memory of Mrs. Emily Bliss Gould, who 
died this last summer in Perugia. A letter from Miss S. A. 
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Clarke speaks of her as having “done so much for the children 
of Rome. She had a long and very suffering illness, and her 
only regret was, that she was leaving her work. She made 
her husband promise her that the schools should be carried 
on for a year from the time of her death. After that I sup- 
pose they must be discontinued, for there is no one to take 
her place. She gave all the money she had, and begged the 
rest; and that was nothing to the great love and inspiration 
she put into the work.” We must take another opportunity 
to speak of Miss Gould’s relation to the Kindergarten of 
Rome. 

In England, the death of Miss Doreck, who was President 
of the New Froebel Society, in London, is greatly felt; but 
such persons as Professor Payne and Miss E. A. Manning and 
Miss Heerwart, are lefi, the latter carrying on the model 
Kindergarten at Stockwell, and training teachers for kinder- 
garteners. 

Miss Snell, in Manchester, writes cheerfully, too, of the 
model Kindergarten carried on by her, at 4 Great Western 
Street; and sends us a letter, addressed to herself by one of 
the graduates of the training-school at Manchester, which 
began its sessions in 1872, and graduated its first class in 
1874, of which Miss Maver was one. The letter shall speak 
for itself: 

“We did not close the Kindergarten in Blackburn for the 
summer holidays till the 31st July. The parents of the chil- 
dren then attending wished them to continue till quite up to 
the time of their going to the seaside; and I was very much 
pleased to go on till then, as it gave an opportunity of bring- 
ing a session, which had been somewhat severely spoiled by 
the children’s being ill part of the time, to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. 

“T think I. may safely repeat, a satisfactory conclusion. I 
know you will give me credit for wishing and trying to do 
all in my power to make the Kindergarten in Blackburn a 
‘success, and after six months’ work, I have every reason to 
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feel satisfied. The gentlemen whose enterprise began, and 
who still carry on, this Kindergarten (the first in Blackburn), 
have expressed to me their complete satisfaction as to the 
results to their children of the past six months. The children 
have shown in every way, that Froebel’s system is adapted 
to their nature, and is fitted to develop their faculties in 
health and joy. The Kindergarten was to them, as it is to 
all children, wherever tried under fair conditions, a place of 
delight, a place in which hand and ear and eye, nay the 
whole body and mind, were brought into joyful activity. 
Everything there was a pleasure and a source of happiness 
to them. Whether they were at their more quiet occupa- 
tions, or building with bricks, laying sticks, or modelling in 
clay, or singing and marching and acting in their games, 
talking about flowers and animals, or listening to a story,— 
it all felt to them like happy play. Being so, the influence 
of Froebel’s system upon them was like that of sunshine 
upon flowers,— they opened under it. In whatever occupa- 
tion or lesson they were engaged, they brought to it, volun- 
tarily, all their powers of doing it. They liked to make 
beautiful forms with their sticks; they liked to reproduce 
them afterwards on their slates; they liked to evolve pretty 
patterns, and the forms of flowers and animals, whether in 
their drawing, pricking, or stitching; they liked to look at 
lines and see how they made angles, squares, &c. To them 
it was «ll play,— play to be done heartily and energetically, 
as we all do the things we like to do. Unconsciously to 
themselves, in and by this free activity, they were educating 
their senses, their observing and reflecting powers, in a way 
that will bring to them, when they have finished their kin- 
dergarten course, a rich harvest of developed faculty to bring 
to bear on future lessons and work. To see this, to watch 
the opening and growing of their powers, was to me a very 
great pleasure; the more so, that it was to them an uncon- 
scious unfolding, causing them no painful effort, but being 
altogether a happy experience. The Kindergarten in Black- 


burn was first opened the 9th February, 1875. It began with 
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eight pupils, now there are thirteen, and the prospect of some 
new ones at the beginning of the new session in September. 
The ages of the children range from four to nearly seven 
years. I need not remind you what a pleasantly situated, 
cheerful house we had for the Kindergarten. You will re- 
member it, I dare say; but it did not, as you will readily 
believe, look by any means so pleasant when you saw it in 
January as it has done during spring and summer, while 
the trees and flowers have been budding and blossoming. 
A part of the garden in front of the house was set apart for 
the children’s flower beds; and their delight in watching for 
and discovering the opening of the flowers, the seeds of 
which they themselves sowed, has been very great. It was 
pleasant to hear them call, ‘Oh, Miss Maver, Miss Maver! 
there are more new flowers out in the garden, and they are 
different from the others, and so pretty!?’  * * * 
“The Kindergarten being quite new in Blackburn, few of 
the residents having ever seen one, it excited some interest 
and attention. While it has been going on, there have been 
a number of visitors, curious to see the new system at work; 
and many expressions of interest and approval have been 
made. I hope that Miss Francis, who enters upon her duties 
in Blackburn about the beginning of September, may be as 
happy there as I have been. The children are exceedingly 
affectionate and engaging, and it was quite painful to me 
to say ‘good-by’ to them.* I trust this Kindergarten will 
succeed, believing as I do, that Froebel’s system is impera- 
tively needed everywhere in England, to redeem the country 
from the many evils that follow the mechanical teaching 
which so often takes the place of developing among us.” 


Of America, too, we have a good story to tell. It is seven 
years since we began our own work in this cause; and the 





* Miss Maver has left Blackburn, to marry a clergyman of Lincoln, where we 
hope she will be able to plant Kindergarten. 
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retrospect makes it a reasonable prospect that seven years 
hence, we may celebrate Froebel’s centennial birthday (April 
21st, 1882, when our National Jubilee wiil be drawing to a 
close) with a jubilee of humanity; because by that time there 
is every reason to believe Kindergarten will have become a 
universal faith in all our States. Already in the city of St. 
Louis, ten public Kindergartens, founded this year, under 
the auspices of a superintendent, who, if acknowledged to 
be the first in the country as a speculative philosopher, is no 
less a practical man of the greatest influence in the Society 
of Principals and Superintendents of Education. He has 
had the best opportunity of forming a judgment on this sub- 
ject of any superintendent, because a lady of the finest nat- 
ural gifts and excellent education, having studied a year with 
Mrs. Kraus-Boelte (now of 1266-68 Broadway, New York) 
did, at her own expense, and giving all her valuable time, 
establish the first Kindergarten in St. Louis, and has carried 
it on disinterestedly two years, at the same time training 
many young ladies, by apprenticeship, and private lessons, 
to assist her. It is a rare case when a kindergartener can at 
once train teachers; but Miss Blow is a rare person in every 
way, and had the rare advantage of seeing Mrs. Kraus or- 
ganize a Kindergarten, and was at the time her only normal 
pupil. The people of St. Louis, too, have had an excellent 
opportunity to get a complete impression and clear under- 
standing of the matter, because no false Kindergartens in the 
place confused those who looked on. Both in New York 
and Boston, Kindergartens in mere name, and not in method 
or practice, had been kept by ladies who began, perhaps, in- 
nocently, in ignorance; but, most injuriously to the cause, 
have kept up these mongrel institutions, when they had full 
opportunity to know the truth. 

We speak advisedly, and what we know. The one in 
New York distinctly refused to learn the true system, when 
Mrs. Kriege, in 1867, offered to teach it to her gratuitously, 
rather than see her go on disgracing the name and principle 
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of Froebel, by calling her school a Kindergarten because 
she alternated some of his plays and occupations with her 
lessons in reading and other advanced studies that she under- 
took to teach to children too young, or, at least, unprepared 
for them. She boldly said that American parents preferred 
her ways to Froebel’s, and she should have more scholars and 
better pay if she did not attempt to have Kindergarten in 
Froebel’s way and spirit. Yet she continues to advertise her 
Kindergarten as the best in New York, and proposes to teach 
kindergarteners; and deceives and swindles the unwary with 
this pretension ! 

In Boston, too, there is a case nearly as disastrous, a lady 
who began to study with Mrs. Kriege, but did not finish the 
course, declaring that she liked her own way better than 
Froebel’s. 

She, too, had kept a school for some years previous to Mrs. 
Kriege’s arrival in Boston, and with success, if that is to be 
measured by being largely patronized by rich and even culti- 

yated people, who did not, however, know the distinguishing 
characteristics of Froebel’s philosophy and method. She 
also declared to the present writer, that she only wanted to 
learn of the Kriege’s, some of the manipulations; and she 
refused to listen to the ideas of Froebel respecting the nature 
of the child. Afterwards, however, she came to think Froe- 
bel might be superior to herself; and, at all events, she has, 
the last few years, endeavored to get trained kindergarteners 
to assist her, none of whom, however, would engage with her 
a second year, always saying that “she did not allow the 
conditions for a true Kindergarten.” Still this lady labels 
hers, a “German Kindergarten,” and offers to train kinder- 
garteners, and has deceived, and of course, disappointed 
many. Boston, therefore, like New York, has not had a 
chance to receive the single impression of a pure Kinder- 
garten like St. Louis. Its schools have sometimes received 
disorderly, because unordered, pupils, who were supposed to 
have been in genuine, because’ professed, Kindergartens. 

Whenever, on the other hand, any child, who “had been a 
reasonable time in Mrs. Kriege’s Kindergarten, went into a 
public school, it proved an argument for the Kindergarten 
entirely convincing; and it was in consequence of such a 
circumstance, that both Miss Weston and Miss Symonds, 
highly prized primary teachers, have devoted themselves to 
Kindergarten. 

_ There are now four private Kindergartens in Boston, which 
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do thorough and beautiful work,— Miss Garland and Wes- 
ton’s, 98 Chesnut Street, Miss Nina Moore’s, 78 Pinckney 
Street, Miss D. Augusta Curtis’s, in Chauncy Hall; and 
Mrs. Gardner and Miss Rust have opened a new one at 154 
West Concord Street. There is also a first rate public Kin- 
dergarten kept by Miss Symonds, at the corner of Allston 
and Somerset Streets, overflowing with pupils, and a Charity 
Kindergarten in Hanover Street, “consisting of Roman Cath- 
olie children, and kept by a Roman Catholic young woman, 
educated first in our public schools, and then by Mrs. Kriege. 

This Kindergarten has hitherto been supported by the pri- 
vate donations of both Catholic and Protestant fr iends; and 
it needs, in order to be kept up, thirty dollars a month more 
than it has in its treasury. One generous Catholic lady gives 
thirty dollars a month now. Will not others do something? 

The present kindergarten subdivision of the school com- 
mittee have made an effort, and especially Miss Lucretia 
Hale, to have four more public Kindergartens established in 
Boston this fall. It is to be hoped the plan will be carried 
out by the new committee that come into office in January. 

Thanks to Rey. Mr. Travelli, Chaplain of the Western 
Penetentiary, in Alleghany City, a great deal of attention 
has been waked up in Pennsylvania to the subject of Kinder- 
garten. 

For many years, Mr. Travelli kept a boys’ school, of rare 
merit, in western Pennsylvania; and has the grateful respect 
of a large number of pupils, tuat make the strength and in- 
telligence of his native State. He has been chosen to preside 
over the experiment of educating the prisoners of the pene- 
tentiary, 2 work that, to succeed in, requires a heart no less 
boundless and humane than his own. As soon as he read 
the KINDERGARTEN MeEssENGER, and my lecture on the 
Education of the Kindergartener, he divined the whole 
length and breadth of Froebel’s doctrine of childhood, as 
the regenerator of mankind, were it only received by the 
educator in the name of Christ, and as the element of the 
kingdom of heaven on earth. For more than a year, Mr. 
Travelli has been the apostle of Kindergarten, in addition to 
all the rest of his duties; and has influenced some of the 
legislature of Pennsylvania to endeavor to get the school 
law so enlarged, that all school boards, as soon as they can 
procure kindergarteners, may introduce Kindergarten, as the 
foundation grade of the public education; and Governor 
Hankraft favors the measure. 
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There are no better Kindergartens than the one kept by 
Miss Hawkins, with Mrs. Van Kirke, 1833 Pine St., Phila- 
delphia; and by Miss Gay, in Germantown, 5086 Main St. 
Both these Jadies are favorite pupils of Miss Garland’s, who 
is willing to give Miss Gay a certificate to keep a training- 
school, which requires a great deal beside the ability to keep 
a Kindergarten, namely, a study of the human mind in a 
sophisticated state, and its needs, while the Kindergarten 
requires a perception of it when it is so unsophisticated that 
it manifests itself unconsciously. Only one other of her 
pupils, has Miss Garland encouraged to believe that she may 
keep a kindergarten training-school, atter she has had a year 
or more of experience as a kindergartener. This is Miss 
Alice Chapin, who has opened a private Kindergarten in 
Indianapolis, 471 North East Street, with the good will of 
the superintendent of schools, who has been inspired by the 
success of Miss Blow’s work at St. Louis; and wishes, as 
soon as it is possible, to introduce the Kindergarten into the 
public schools, as extensively as it has been done at St. 
Louis. And Indianapolis has so much life-relation with the 
Southern States, that it is a most desirable thing that there 
should be a training-school for kindergarteners established 
there. 

But I must not omit to say, that among the new Kinder- 
gartens established this summer and fall, Mr. Travelli is re- 
joicing over one in Pittsburg, Pa., at 99 Penn Avenue, where 
Miss C. L. Wilson has been so fortunate as to engage Miss 
C. B. Morehouse, a pupil, for nearly two years, of Mrs. Kraus- 
Boelte’s training-school. From the newspapers of Pittsburg, 
it is plain that this Kindergarten is truly a success. 

Miss Perkins, of 16 Waverley Place, New York, is another 
of Mrs. Kraus’s successful pupils; and we would be glad to 
learn, in order to record, the localities of the others; for Mrs. 
Kraus-Boelte’s ideal of a trained kindergartener is so high, 
and she inspires her pupils with such a standard, and, at the 
same time, with so much modesty and ardor to improve, 
that to have her certificate is a guarantee of excellence. But, 
indeed, so is the diploma given by Miss Garland, who is very 
severe in her requirements of qualification, before she will 
take a pupil; and severely refuses to graduate those who 
do not, at the close of the course, pass the requisite examina- 
tions. The latter begins this year with a class of twenty-two, 
who have met every demand of qualification, and who pro- 
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mise especially well; but in her first lecture to them, she said, 
that she wished, they would question themselves carefully 
with respect to qualifications they themselves could judge of 
better than she; for they might have borne the tests of every 
qualification of heart and mind and culture, and yet be defi- 
cient in that practical power over children, that would enable 
them to get en rapport. She told them of one instance of a 
lady of the most excellent character, great love of children, 
kind and intelligent, and who had faithfully attended Madame 
Kriege’s course; and yet she had disastrously failed to give 
her pupils order and self-government — disastrously, because 
it had created such a prejudice against kindergartening in the 
important city (where she begun with thirty scholars, which 
had diminished to six), that a very able person who came 
after her, could not get enough pupils for a fair experiment. 
This is a new danger to the kindergarten cause. Hitherto I 
have expressed confidence, that any woman who could earn 
a diploma in a genuine kindergarten training-school, was 
reliable for a kindergartener, because the required qualifica- 
tions always include decided moral as well as intellectual 
character. And it is not often that a person who has not 
practical power of keeping children in order, has any desire 
to keep a Kindergarten. Besides, I think an earnest study 
of Froebel is likely to wake up in any honest mind, such a 
sense of responsibility to this holiest of causes, the regenera- 
tion of humanity by childhood truly educated, that a conscious 
want of success would compel to the abandonment of a work 
whose failure is life-long calamity to those who are so wholly 
dependent on their educators, as little children. 

In regard to Mrs. Kriege’s scholars, it is but fair to her and 
her talented and devoted daughter, to say, that of her first 
classes, there are some who do no justice to their teachers or 
the system. For, at first, it was impossible for Mrs. Kriege 
to select for instruction those who had vocation and qualiti- 
cation, so little was known of the claims of the system. In 
every one of her classes, there were some who entered with 
clear ideas and earnest, disinterested purpose; but some were 
sent by persons who wished to patronize the reform, but did 
not know how to choose candidates, who would go from per- 
sonal impulse and idea. To some of these, Mrs. Kriege gave 
no diploma; to many, a partial one only (but which was not 
always confessed to be partial); and these have done hardly 
less mischief than the mere pretenders, who made no effort _ 
at preparation. All the friends of Kindergarten must needs 
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rejoice, that, since the return of Mrs. Kriege and her daughter 
from their vacation of two years in Enrope, they have had 
such a splendid opportunity to do their work, under the lib- 
eral auspices of Miss Haines, in circumstances that leave them 
free to expend their energies to the best advantage for the 
cause. The Kindergarten at Gramercy Park has kept up its 
numbers, notwithstanding more than half the children of the 
previous year followed their beloved kindergartener, Mrs. 
Kraus; and the training classes have also been full, and sat- 
isfied. I shall be glad, ‘when I can get the items, to give the 
localities of these kindergarteners, whom Mrs. Kriege has 
had the liberty to select, and train, so entirely according to 
her judgment. 

Mrs. Ogden is still in vacation; but looks forward to hav- 
ing a training class (though not this winter) in Worthington, 
Ohio, at the Central Normal School of her husband, Mr. John 
Ogden, together with a small Kindergarten for living text 
book. Her pupils are scattered over Minnesota, Michigan, 
Illinois, and Ohio, and are all doing good work. Miss Emma 
C. Barrett has just completed her first term in an indepen- 
dent Kindergarten of her own, at 1000 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. Miss Pitkin has a Kindergarten in Detroit, and 
Miss Anna C. Mills, at Toledo, Ohio. 

The two Misses McIntosh have also a beautiful and pure 
Kindergarten at 115 Catherine Street, Montreal, which we 
have recently visited, having been invited to Montreal by the 
school board of the city, to explain the specific character 
of the kindergarten education, before the Protestant Society 
for Education; and we hope we made a good impression. 

The Misses McIntosh are fixed as fate against adulterating 
their Kindergarten, or destroying the rounded individuality 
of the child’s world, that it is; and they steadily refuse any 
children whose parents require that they should learn to read. 
As there are two of them, and other rooms in the house, it 
my be, that when some of their pupils become seven years 
old, and are prepared for instruction, one of them will take a 
little class out of the Kindergarten for a half or whole hour, 
and teach them to read, and use books, and study objects for 
scientific knowledge. But into this class, they will refuse to 
take any children who have not had the previous kindergar- 
ten preparation. In those schools where a kindergarten class 
is in the same room with the school, and the kinderg: arten 
plays and occupations are mixed up with regular lessoning, 
the children have no chance to find themselves; and the 
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powers of a kindergartener, however well trained, are baffled, 
and her proper work neutralized. This often happens where 
principals of large schools wish to tack on a kindergarten 
class, that shall feed their schools with pupils by and by; but 
do not realize that a Kindergarten and a school are different 
things, the one aiming to make children enjoy and understand 
their immediate child-life, and the other fitting them for their 
future in “this work-day world ;” for which they will be all 
the more fit, in due time, if they are helped to enjoy their 
childhood “with their heart and understanding also.” 

All Miss Marwedel’s training class of last year are at satis- 
factory work, except one young German girl, who has, the 
last summer, been employed by a lady who took her to the 
seaside with her children, to continue their kindergarten 
training in the vacation; and who recommends her to ladies 
that live at a distance from a Kindergarten, and who also 
want to have German taught. 

Iam happy to say, for Miss Marwedel’s sake, that Mrs. 
Kriege visited her for some days this fall, and appreciated 
very heartily her enthusiasm for the kindergarten work and 
literature, to which she has devoted her summer; and advised 
her to advertise in the Southern cities for pupils, who would 
not be so much attracted to the training-schools at the North 
as to this one in Washington, which ought to be endowed 
by friends of the South. We wish that it might attract the 
attention of that liberal patron of art in Washington, Mr. 
William Cochrane. For Kindergarten is the primary art 
school. 

We have an interesting letter from one of Miss Marwedel’s 
pupils, who is teaching a Kindergarten at Glen’s Falls, not 
far from Lake George, in New York, in the boarding and 
day school of Mr. James 8. Cooley. The region is one where 
education is not at a premium; but, considering this, Mrs. 
Thorpe may congratulate herself on her success, both with 
the children and parents, though the latter hardly appreciate 
the immense import of the new method. 

We must not omit mention of the new Kindergarten which 
Mrs. Aldrich has begun at Worcester, Massachusetts; and 
which she scrupulously calls only a nursery according to 
Froebel, because, for example’s sake, she will not take the 
full name of Kindergarten, until her daughter, who assists 
her, has actually received the diploma from Miss Garland, 
with whom she is studying all the details of the system. 

With the spirit and general method of Froebel, Mrs. Al- 
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drich is fully inspired; and brings a rare personal power over 
childhood to the work, which she has apprehended and sym- 
pathized with, and studied more entirely as Froebel did, than 
we have known to be the case with anybody else. We pre- 
dict for her the fullest success; and congratulate the city of 
Worcester on such a nurse for the hearts and minds of her 
little ones. Mrs. Aldrich’s Froebel-Nursery is at 862 Main 
Street. We have passed some most satisfactory hours in it, 
watching her dealings with the happy little ones. She sees 
the deepest secret of Froebel’s method. 


CENTENNIAL KINDERGARTEN. 


The little class of orphans who ave preparing for the Cen- 
tennial Kindergarten, Miss Burritt reports to be brighter and 
more teachable, and happier in their work and play, than any 
Kindergarten she has taught or seen. The plan is that they 
shall be taught in the Woman’s Section during the exhibi- 
tion, the Commissioner of Education recognizing that Kin- 
dergarten is, par excellence, woman’s work. Only women can 
do it to perfection, as Froebel always taught. We would 
remind our readers, that three hundred dollars of the requisite 
thousand is not yet subscribed ; but we trust that Philadel- 
phians, or, at least, Pennsylvanians, will subscribe it. They 
have already given half of the seven hundred dollars already 
secured. 

But this Centennial Kindergarten belongs to the nation; 
and we trust that all the Froebel kindergarteners will send 
work, done entirely by the children, and as much as possible 
their own invention, with the ages of the little artists marked 
(not their names, but the names of their teachers); and we 
earnestly recommend that the children themselves should not 
know of the exhibition of their work, and, above all things, 
not do the work for exhibition. The children can only be 
kept pure, in the paradise of childhood, if they do their work, 
as the bird sings, for the joy of it, and the pleasure of those 
for whom they are making gifts. We want to show the 
world that children can be educated into full activity of all 
their powers, without the stimulus of force or of emulation 
or of ambition or of any form of selfishness. 
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She Kindergarten. 


An Address 
delivered April 3., 1875, before the Normal 
Teachers’ ‘Association, at St. Louis, Mo. 
by Miss S. E. Blow. 





It is a truth now universally recognized by educators that ideas are formed 
in the mind of a child by abstraction and generalization from the facts 
revealed to him through the senses; that only what he himself has perceived 
of the visible and tangible properties of things, can serve as the basis of 
thought, and that upon the vividness and completeness of the impressions 
made upon him by external objects, will depend the clearness of his 
inferences and the correctness of his judgments. It is equally true, and as 
generally recognized, that in young children the perceptive faculties are 
relatively stronger than at any later period, and that while the understanding 
and reason still sleep, the sensitive mind is receiving those sharp impressions 
of external things, which, held fast by memory, transformed by the imagi- 
nation, and finally classified and organized through reflection, result in the 
determination of thought and the formation of character. 

These two parallel truths indicate clearly that the first duty of the educator 
is to aid the perceptive faculties in their work by supplying the external 
objects best calculated to serve as the basis of normal conceptions by exhib- 
iting these objects from many different stand-points, that variety of interest 
may sharpen and intensify the impressions they make upon the mind, and 
by presenting them in such a sequence, that the transition from one object 
to another may be made as easy as possible. 

The advocates of the Kindergarten believe that Frornen has met this 
fundamental necessity in education better than any other thinker, and that 
the series of objects technically called FroEsex’s Gifts, offer the healthiest 
nourishment yet discovered for the child’s mind, and constitute the best 
basis yet known for strong and harmonious development of the intellectual 
powers, It is my purpose to-day to describe these gifts briefly, in the order 
of their succession: to indicate their connection, and to try to make clear 
the law by which their sequence is determined. Recognizing clearly the 
necessity of a definite starting-point for thought, Frorsen presents to the 
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child in his first gift the ball, an object containing, 
under the simplest form, the properties common 
to all things, By means of the ball, we illustrate 
the general properties of size, color, form, weight, 
and density, while at the same time we give the 
child the easiest thing in the world to grasp alike 
with the hand and the mind. It is the simplest 
of forms, for it has neither sides, corners, nor 
edges. It is easy to conceive as a whole, for in 
all positions it appears the same. It is the fun- 
damental form throughout nature, and is con- 
stantly appearing both in the organic and 
inorganic worlds, and, finally, it is perfectly 
harmonious, being, one might almost say, the ideal form towards which the 
universe strives. To the child, moreover, the ball is the source of infinitely 
varied amusement. He rolls it, he tosses it, he whirls it round and round. 
Holding it by a string, he moves it up and down, right and left, round in 
an ever-widening or an ever-narrowing circle. It becomes to him the repre- 
sentative of a thousand things; through its form it stands for the fruits and 
flowers he has learned to love; through the motions he gives it, it becomes 
to him the springing cat, the flying bird, the climbing squirrel—all the 
objects with which his little experience of life has made him familiar, are 
embodied in it, and just’ from its great simplicity result its manifold 
adaptations. 

As introduced into the Kindergarten, the first gift consists of a box 
containing six soft worsted balls of the different primary and secondary 
colors. These balls should be so used that the child will learn through 
actual experience all their essential characteristics, both in rest and in 
motion, in their relation to each other, and in their relation to himself. 


The second gift, which consists of a hard 
ball, a cube, and a cylinder, involves at its 
hasis recognition of the truth that in order to 
elear knowledge there must be comparison, 
9r, in other words, that we only learn what a 
thing is by learning what it is not. Therefore, 
to complete the child’s knowledge of the ball, 
he must compare it with something else, and 
as his powers are too weak to discern slight 
divergences, he needs an object which presents 
to it the completest possible contrast. This 
we find in the cube. Instead of the unity of 
the ball, we have in the cube variety; instead of the simplicity of the ball, 
we have in the cube complexity; instead of the unvarying uniformity of the 
ball, we have in the cube an object which changes with every modification 
of position, and every acceleration of movement—instead of the ready 
movableness of the ball, we have in the cube an object which, as it were, 
embodies the tendency to repose. 
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The cylinder forms the connecting link between the ball and the cube. 
Like the ball, it is round and without corners, and like the cube, it has sides 
and edges. It contains the ball, and is contained by the cube, and it unites 
the movableness of the one with the fixedness of the other. 


In the third gift, which consists of a cube divided 
once in every direction, giving eight smaller cubes, we 
pass from contrasts of form to contrasts of size. This 
gift, considered as a whole, is identical with the cube 
of the second gift, but through its divisions it enables G 
the child to grasp inner conditions as well as external a 
appearance, leads from the conception of a simple unit to the elements of 
which such unit is composed, thus paving the way for rational analysis. 
And as every analysis should end in a synthesis, every division of the cube 
into its parts is followed either by their recombination into the original 
whole, or by the production of a new whole, of which each small cube is 
again an essential part. Thus the third gift meets the instinctive craving of 
the child to find out what is inside of things, and at the same time, through 
the number and variety of its possible transformations, it satisfidés and 
stimulates the creative powers. This gift is also excellently adapted to give 
children definite ideas of number, and only those who have seen the little 
calculators making all possible combinations of their eight cubes, can under- 
stand how the experiences thus obtained will simplify arithmetic, and make 
it a pleasure instead of a torture, alike to teacher and pupil. 

The fourth gift, like the third, is a divided cube, 
but in its subdivision we have blocks, whose sides are 
oblongs instead of squares. Ard whereas, in the small 
cubes of the third gift, the length, breadth, and thick- 
ness were equal, the parallelopipeds of the fourth gift | 
are twice as long as they are broad, and twice as broad 
as they are thick. Thus the three dimensions of space implied in the third 
gift are emphasized in the fourth, and all the possibilities latent in the 
former are actualized in the latter. 

As all development moves from the simple to the complex, and as.in the 
child what is new unfolds from the pld, so in the Kindergarten gifts which 
are intended to be an objective counterpart of this subjective process, we 
find each new gift contains all that existed in the previous gifts, with the 
addition of elements which they implied, but did not realize. Thus in the 
fifth gift we again 
have the cube— 
this time, how- 
ever, the cube is 
larger—the num- 
ber of its parts is 
greatly increased 
and by dividing 
some of the 
smaller cubes, the triangular form is introduced. A greatly increased amount 
of meen is thus put into the hands of the child, and alike in extended 
























numerical relations, in variety of fundamental forms, and in adaptability to 
creative purposes, this gift is an advance upon its predecessors, With the 
sixth gift, which is a cube of the same size as the fifth, but differs in its sub- 
divisions, we complete the series of solid forms. 
To understand these gifts we must clearly and definitely apprehend their 
relation to each other, for it is this relation which gives them their signifi- 
cance, and upon the recognition of this relation depends the power with 
which they are used. We conceive nothing truly so long as we conceive it 
alone. It is only when the relations of any individual object to universal 
law are rightly apprehended, that a clear insight into its nature is gained. 

‘ Now the universal law of development is progress from the unlimited to the 
limited, from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, from simplicity, with 
its manifold adaptations, to complexity, with its defined parts and restricted 
powers. Illustrations of this law are all around us. It is written on all 
inorganic nature ; it unfolds itself yet more clearly in the plants and animals. 
Man, too, is no exception to it, but physically, mentally,and morally progresses 
under the conditions which it imposes. Clearly the law of human devel- 
opment should be the law of education, and the great originality of Frozsen 
as a thinker consists in his recognition and application of this vital truth. 
It was this underlying thought which determined in his mind the sequence 
of the six gifts just described, and any person who will carefully study them, 

‘will find that there is in them a gradual advance in definiteness and com- 
plexity, and that each successive gift limits the freedom of the child, while 
vastly increasing his power within the boundaries defined. 

Education, however, must move not only from the simple to the complex, 
but from the concrete to the abstract. Hence in Frorset’s seventh gift we 
pass from the solid to the surface, and give to the child first squares, and 
then the different kinds of triangles. To preserve the connection of the 
gifts and to derive the surface, as, logically, it must be derived from 
the solid, the square is represented as the em- 
bodied side of the cube. The right-angled isosceles Ba ae. A 
triangle is then derived from the square by the 
diagonal line, and with this triangle as the stand- 
ard of comparison, the other triangles are also Re " 
illustrated and defined. Liu 

The interlacing slats of the eighth gift form the transition from the sur- 
face to the line. These slats rudely sagprnessnscua 
represent the line, while, by breadth, === 


they are still connected with the sur- 
face. They are succeeded by the 
sticks and wires which visibly mn 
body the line, and through i @ 
the child learns to conceive the line 
as the boundary of a surface, just 


as he previously conceived the sur- 

face as the boundary of a solid. The limit of analysis isreached when we 
move from the line to the point, and in Germany there has recently been 
introduced into some of the Kindergartens the occupation of sorting, ar- 
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ranging and combining into different forms, small pebbles or shells, which 
are intended to represent the embodiment of the point. The sorting of seeds 
for the gardens also comes under this head, and with these crude material 
representations of the point is completed the series of the Kindergarten gifts. 

I trust, from what has been said that the following points with regard to 
these gifts have been clear : 

1. That the method of procedure—by which the successive links in the 
series are obtained, is strictly analytical. Thus, by analysis of the solid we 
obtain the surface, by analysis of the surface the line, by analysis of the line 
the point. 

2. That in using these gifts the child effects no transformation of mate- 
rial—he neither adds to, diminishes, nor modifies what is given him, but 
simply classifies, combines, and arranges the elements he receives. 

We pass, now, from the Kindergarten gifts to the Kindergarten occupa- 
tions, and, before I attempt to explain these, I wish to correct the generally 
prevalent idea that they are only mechanical employments, and that their 
purpose is simply to train the hand of the child, and to serve as a foil to the 
more intellectual exercises with the solid and plane geometric forms. The 
Kindergarten is not a school, where lessons are alternated with fancy work, 
and there is no broad distinction between gifts involving more or less intel- 
lectual effort, and occupations implying principally mechanical neatness of 
execution. The occupations of the Kindergarten are based upon the same 
general laws and regulated by the same general principles which apply to 
the gifts, and their effect upon the total harmonious development of the 
child is even more striking than the effect of the blocks, squares, triangles, 
and sticks, to which they are sometimes most injudiciously subordinated. 

The true distinction between the gifts and occupations is, that while the 
former are derived by analysis from the solid, the latter are evolved by syn- 
thesis from the point, and while in the former the child simply makes dif- 
ferent combinations of definitely determined material, in the latter there is 
progressive modification and transformation of the material itself. Thus, 
from pricking where all kinds of harmonious figures are produced, by 
simply sticking holes in paper, we pass to the line in sewing and drawing— 
to the transition from the line to the surface in weaving and interlacing of 
paper—to the surface itself in the squares of paper used for folding and cut- 
ting—to the outlines of solids in pea-work—to the surface boundaries of 
solids in the card-board modeling, and to the solid itself in the modeling in 
clay. Thus, by a different road, we have reached our original starting-point, 
or rather, having made a kind of spiral ascent, we are now surveying the 

same truths from a higher plane. A vital point of connection between the 
gifts and the occupations lies in the fact that the latter offer the child the 
best possible means of embodying in visible and permanent form the 
impressions received through the former. Thus in pricking, sewing, and 
drawing, the children, when told to invent, almost invariably begin by 
reproducing the forms with which they have become familiar in their play 
with blocks and sticks—the same truth applies to their inventions in mats, 
paper-folding, and paper-cutting—and an intelligent teacher can judge abso- 
lutely of the effect of her work by the free productions of her scholars, 
5 








































































Thus far, we have considered the Kindergarten gifts and occupations 
simply from the stand-point of their effect upon the intellectual development 
ef the child. They have, however, an additional significance in the fact that, 
taken together, they form a complete alphabet of work and exercise the 
hand in all the technical processes by which man converts raw material to 
his use. Ever since the days of Lockg, thinkers and philanthropists have 
been trying to solve the problems of educating skilled laborers, and many 
have been the experiments of schools for the working classes, nearly all of 
which have failed, because built on a wrong foundation. The truth which 
FRozse1 plainly saw, was that the schools should strive, not to turn out good 
shoemakers, bookbinders, or watchmakers—not, in fact, to teach any 
special trade, but to give such preparatory training and practice as would 
make all technical processes simple. Upon this basis he organized the 
Kindergarten gifts and occupations, and, taken together, they represent every 
kind of technical activity, from the mere agglomerating of raw material to 
the delicate processes of plastic art. 

Thus FRorset’s gifts have a threefold purpose and a threefold application. 
Based upon the unchangeable facts of form and relations of number, they 
work powerfully in the direction of a healthy development of the mind, by 
their countless beautiful combinations of color and form the esthetic nature 
is roused, and by the practical work they necessitate the senses are 
sharpened and the hand is trained. They appeal to the whole nature of the 
child, reaching at once his intellect, his emotions, and his physical activities, 
and contribute to produce a balanced development not attainable, I believe, 
by any other system. So much for the Kindergarten material. A few words 
now as to the manner in which this material is used. 

The practical basis of the Kindergarten method is expressed in tho 
formula ‘‘ We learn through doing.” It was a favorite saying of FRoEBEL’s 
that the world is sick with thinking and can only be cured by acting ; and 
accordingly in the Kindergarten free activity is the essential thing. The 
children roll and throw their balls, build with their blocks and lay figures 
with their sticks ; they fold, they sew, they weave, they model, and grad- 
ually the labor of the hand clears the thought of the mind, and by using 
objects as material for work their properties and powers are learned. In this 
lies the great difference between Prstatozz1 and Frorsex; for while the 
object lessons of the former appeal directly to the powers of observation, the 
latter realized that children would never carefully and exhaustively observe 
any object with which they were not practically occupied. Children in the 
Kindergarten observe, because they are constantly trying to reproduce, and 
their failure to attain satisfactory results causes them to notice objects more 
and more carefully. Another excellent result of FrozBe’s demand that the 
child shall learn through doing, is that it effectually prevents that rapid. 
acquisition of superficial knowledge which is the bane of the present age. 
It is true that the path of learning should be made pleasant ; it is not true 
that it should be made so smooth that’ it may be trodden without effort. He 
who struggles up no Hill Difficulty will never reach the Palace Beautiful, and 
the plan of constantly removing obstacles, instead of encouraging pupils to 
surmount them, both enfeebles character and destroys the vitality of the mind. 
6 
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In the Kindergarten the children work for what they get, but the steps 
by which they advance, are so gradual that whenever they make a faithful 
effort, they attain. some result. Consequently, they gain faith in their own 
ability to surmount obstacles, and develop in mind and will, at the same 
time that they are constantly adding to their little store of ideas and expe- 
riences. Again, what they know they must know thoroughly, for the mind 
can only use and apply what it has perfectly assimilated, and the salient 
feature of Frorset’s method is that it transforms every element of knowl- 
edge into an element of creation. 

If the practical basis of the Kindergarten is expressed in the formula 
“We learn through doing,” its intellectual basis is stated with equal definite- 
ness in FRoEBEL’s so-called Doctrine of Opposites. No feature-of FrozBet’s 
method is so difficult to explain as this, and yet it is the living link which 
connects the different parts of the system into a complete whole, and 
as applied practically in the Kindergarten, is as simple in its nature 
as it is fruitful in its results. It is based upon the logical law of the 
identity of contraries, a law which many philosophers have recognized as 
the necessary condition of thought. We cannot conceive anything without 
implying its opposite. We cannot think wp without implying down. We 
cannot think of light without implying darkness. We cannot realize exten- 
sion without assuming limitation. “In ‘all distinction,” as has been well 
said, ‘the element effective of distinction works through negation, and, 
therefore, affirmation and negation, identity and difference must be taken 
together as constituting between them but a single truth.” 

Froeset claims that as our thought is conditioned by this law, education 
should recognize and apply it, and he embodies it in the statement that ‘the 
principle of all creative activity is the reconciliation of opposites by an 
intermediate partaking of the nature of each of the extremes. This law 
governs the application of every Kindergarten gift and occupation, and while 
its philosophic basis can only be mastered by earnest thought, it is practically 
so simple that the child four years old uses it with the greatest ease and 
happiest results. The countersigns of the true Kindergarten are ‘Reverse, 
and keep your opposites alike,” and I feel sure that any person who will 
honestly observe the effect of this principle in the development of originality 
and creativeness, will admit that Frorsex has found the true law of human 
activity, and has shown how it should be applied. 

A system based upon the necessities of the child, must naturally provide 
for physical exercise and development. Accordingly, in the Kindergarten 
gytinastic games, accompanied with song, are an essential feature of each 
day’s programme. In these games the children get abundant opportunity 
for using their legs and arms, while the fact that nearly all of them are more 
or less dramatic, makes them also developing to the imagination and 
sympathies. 

From the moral stand-point the chief significance of Frozsen's method 
is the recognition of the child, both as a distinct individual and as member 
of a collective organism. The great problem for man has always been to 
harmonize the freedom of the one with the interests of the many, and to 
secure the development of the individual without sacrificing the order and 
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stability which are the safeguards of general society. In the Kindergarten 
the children are associated together under the most favorable conditions, 
and while individuality is strongly developed, each child early learns that 
his rights are limited by fhe rights of others. The only punishment inflicted 
‘is isolation of the selfish, willful, or quarrelsome child from the society of 
his companions; and on the other hand, where praise is given, it is given not 
by the teacher alone, but by teacher and children together. Thus the Kinder- 
garten is a world in embryo—a world where small virtues are nursed into 
strength by exercise, where small faults are gradually overcome, because their 
effects are clearly seen, and where character is harmoniously developed 
because the same truths realized as law are felt as love. 

The results of FroEBE.’s system thus far have been partial and inadequate, 
because in many cases its principles have not been understood and applied. 
Its vitality and power are proved by the fact that through all discourage- 
ments it has steadily won its way, and every day challenges more impera- 
tively the attention of educators. Planted now in all parts of Germany— 
made by Imperial edict the basis of education in Austria, and introduced, 
though imperfectly, in Russia, France, Italy, England, and the United States, 
its merits will in the next few years be widely and thoroughly tested, and 
the general applicability of its methods determined. Its advocates ask only 
that it may be judged by its fruits, and, as their most conclusive argument, 
point to the children trained in accordance with its principles, 
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Note. The following paper is an attempt to ascertain the principles which ought to govern 
the teacher’s action, whether his object be to develop the intellectual powers of children, or to 
guide them in carrying out their own natural method of acquiring knowledge. 

The writer conceives that there is an art of education as there is an art of engineering, 
and that the art of education must be based on principles lying in the nature of the child, just 
as the art of engineering is based on principles lying in the nature of mechanical forces. In 
both cases, the ultimate appeal must be to facts, not to hypotheses or theories ad extra. 

He, therefore, invites discussion of his fundamental principle, that in order to teach a child 
efficiently, we must ascertain how he acquires knowledge under the teaching of nature; in 
other words, that we must learn from the child himself how we are to teach him. 

Any criticism, on the part of those interested in education, of the statement of principles 
set forth inthis paper will be gratefully received by the writer, and the subscriber will be 
happy to forward such communication. 
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PRINCIPLES 
OF THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION, 


AS EXHIBITED IN THE PHENOMENA ATTENDANT ON THE 
UNFOLDING OF A YOUNG CHILD’S POWERS UNDER 
THE INFLUENCE OF NATURAL CIRCUMSTANCES. 
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The education considered in this paper is mainly that of the Intellect; Will and 


1. 


o 


Feeling being assumed, and not specially treated. 

The objects aimed at are, to show — (1) That the development of a child's 
powers under the influence of external circumstances constitutes his natural 
education; (2) that formal education under the professed teacher is to continue 
and supplement natural education, and, mutatis mutandis, to recognize and adopt 
the same agencies, processes, and means; and therefore (3) that the Art of Edu- 
cation or Teaching, in general, is the practical application of the principles of 
natural education, 





I. General Principles. 


The child an organism. 

Every child is an organism, furnished by the Creator with inherent 
capabilities of action, and surrounded by material objects which serve 
as stimulants to action. 


. Agency of the sensory organs. 


The channels of communication between the external stimulants and 
the child’s inherent capabilities of action are the sensory organs, by 
whose agency he receives impressions. 

Sensations the elements of knowledge. 

These impressions, or sensations, being incapable of resolution into 
anything simpler than themselves, are the fundamental elements of all 
knowledge. ‘The development of the mind begins with the reception of 
sensations. 


. Sensations grow into ideas. 


The grouping of sensations forms perceptions, which are registered 
in the mind te Bo or ideas.* The development of the mind, 
which begins with the reception of sensations, is carried onward by the 
formation of ideas. 
Natural education. 

The action and reaction between the external stimulants and the 
mind’s inherent powers, involving processes of development? and im- 
plying growth, may be regarded as constituting a system of natural 

ucation. 








* By “conception,” or “idea,” is meant the trace, residuum, or ideal substitute 


which represents the real perception. 


+ The term “development” is here employed for that unfolding of the natural 


powers of which “ growth ”’ is the registered result. 
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6. What is involved in a system of education. 


A system of education implies: (1) an educating influence, or edu- 
cator ; (2) a being to be educated, or learner; (3) matter for the ex- 
ercise of the learner's — ; (4) a method by which the action of these 
powers is elicited ; and (5) an end to be accomplished. 


. The coefficients, means, and ends of natural education. 


In the case before us, the educating influence, or educator, is God, 
represented by Nature, or natural circumstances ; the being to be edu- 
cated, or learner, a child ; the matter, the objects, and phenomena of the 
external world; the method, the processes by which this matter is 
brought into communication with the learner's mind ; and the object or 
end in view, intellectual development and growth. , aa 

In view of the different agencies concerned in effecting this intel- 
lectual education, and of their mutual relation, we arrive at the fol- 
lowing : 


II. Principles of Natural Education. 


. The educator learns from the child how to teach him. 


Nature, as an educator, recognizes throughout all his operations the 
inherent capabilities of the learner. The laws of the learner's being 
vern the educator’s action, and determine what he does, and what he 
leaves undone. He ascertains, as it were, from the child himself how 
to conduct his education. 


. The educator's function. 


The natural educator is the prime mover and director of the action 
and exercise in which the learner's education consists. 


. Motives employed by the educator. The most influential, the satis- 


Saction of the learner in gaining knowledge by himself. 

The natural educator moves the learner's mind to action by exciting 
his interest in the new, the wonderful, the beautiful; and maintains 
this action through the pleasure felt by the learner in the simple exer- 


cise of his own powers — the pleasure of developing and growing by - 


means of acts of observing, experimenting, discovering, inventing, per- 
formed by himself—of bine his own teacher. vias 


. The educator purveys materials, and stimulates the child’s mind to 


work upon them. 

The natural educator limits himself to supplying materials suitable 
for the exercise of the learner's powers, stimulating these powers to 
action, and maintaining their action. He co-operates with, but does 
not supersede, this action. 


. What the child does himself, educates him. 


The intellectual action and exercise in which the learner's education 
essentially consists, are performed by himself alone. It is what he does 
himself, not what is done for him, that educates him. 


. Fhe child a learner who teaches himself. 


The child is, therefore, a learner who educates himself under the stim- 
ulus and direction of the natural educator. 
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. The child learns by personal experience. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


The learner educates himself y begs personal experience ; that is, by 
the direct contact of his mind at hand with the matter—object or 
fact—to be learned. 


. The mind proceeds from the concrete to the abstract. 


The mind, in gaining knowledge for itself, proceeds from the concrete 
to the abstract, from particular facts to general facts, or principles; 
and vai principles to laws, rules, and definitions; and not in the in- 
verse order. 


. The mind proceeds by the method of Investigation. 


The mind, in gaining knowledge for itself, proceeds from the inde- 
finite to the definite, from the compound to the simple, from complex 
aggregates to their component parts, from the component parts to their 
constituent elements — by the method of Investigation. It employs 
both Analysis and Synthesis in close connection. 


The laws of intellectual action. 


The learner's process of self-education is conditioned by certain laws 
of intellectual action. These are—(1} the Law of Consciousness; (2) 
of Attention, including that of Individuation, or singling out; (3) of 
Relativity, including those of Discrimination and Similarity; (4) of 
Retentiveness, including those of Memory and Recollection ; ( Se 
Association, or Grouping; (6) of Reiteration, or Repetition, including 
that of Habit. 


Memory the result of attention. 

Memory is the result of attention, and attention is the concentration 
of all the powers of the mind on the matter to be learned. The art of 
memory is the art of paying attention. 


Process of mental elaboration. 

Ideas gained by personal experience are subjected by the mind to 
certain processes of elaboration ; as, classification, —— generali- 
zation, judgment, and reasoning. These processes imply the = 
of ions no by personal experience, and they are all performed by 
the youngest child who possesses ideas. 

Knowledge consists in ideas, not in words. 

The learner's knowledge consists in ideas, gained from objects and 
facts by his own powers, and consciously — not in words. 
The natural educator, by his action and influence, secures the learner's 
possession of clear and definite primary ideas. Such ideas, so gained, 
are necessarily incorporated with the organic life of the learner's 
mind, and become a permanent part of his being. 


Words without ideas are not knowledge to the child. 


Words are the conventional signs, the objective representatives, of 
ideas, and their value to the learner depends on his previous possession 
of the ideas they represent. The words, without the ideas, are not 
knowledge to him. 
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15. The growth of body, mind, and conscience the result of self-education. 
Personal experience is the condition of development, whether of the 
body, mind, or moral sense. What the child does himself, and loves 
to = forms his habits of doing; but the natural educator, by devel- 
- oping his powers and promoting their exercise, also guides him to the 
formation of right habits. He, therefore, encourages the physical de- 
velopment which makes the child healthy and robust, the intellectual 
development which makes him thoughtful and reasonable, and the moral 
development which makes him capable of appreciating the beautiful 
and the good. This threefold development of the child’s powers tends 
to the formation of his bodily, mental, and moral character, and 

prepares him to recognize the claims of religion. 

16. Definition of Education. . 

Education as a whole consists of development and training, and may, 
therefore, be defined as “the cultivation of all the native powers of the 
child, by exercising them in accordance with the laws of his being, 
with a view to development and growth.” 


T hese principles constitute the Science of Natural Education. 

The above general facts or principles being the results of an analyt- 
ical investigation into the nature of the child as a oe being, and 
into the processes by which his earliest education is carried on, consti- 
tute the Science of Natural Education. 

Natural Education the model of Formal Education. ; 

But as it is the same mind which is to be cultivated throughout, 
Natural Education is the pattern or model of Formal Education, 
and consequently the Science of Natural Education is the Science of 
Education in general, 

The formal educator must therefore recognize that in his practice. 

The formal educator or teacher, therefore, who professes to take up 
and continue the education begun by Nature, is to found his scheme 
of action upon the above principles, and in supplementing and com- 
— the natural educator's work, he is to proceed on the same 
ines. He is not to intrude modes of action which contravene and 
neutralize the principles of natural education. . 


III. The Art of Education. 
1. Art the application of Science. 

Art is the application of the laws of Science to a given subject un- 
der given circumstances. 

2. Art the explicit display of the implicit principles of Science. 

The Art of Education, or Teaching, is the explicit display of the im- 
plicit principles of the Science of Education. 

3. The child a learner who teaches himself. 

The principles already stated set the child or pupil before us as one 
who gains knowledge for himself, at first hand, by the exercise of his 
own native powers, through personal experience, and therefore as a 
learner who teaches himself. 
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4. This central principle a limit. 

This is the central principle of the Art of Teaching. It serves as a 
limit to define both the functions of the formal teacher, and the nature 
of the matter on which the learner's powers are first to be exercised — 
that is, of the subject of instruction. 


. It limits or defines the function of the educator. 

The limit which includes, also excludes—it proscribes as well as pre- 
scribes. The teacher who regards the child as a learner who is to 
teach himself through personal experience, is therefore. “interdicted 
from doing anything to interfere with the learner's own metliod, — 
from telling, cramming, explaining, and even from correcting, merely 
.on his own authority, the learner’s blunders. The function assigned 
him by the Science of Education is that of a stimulator, director, 
and superintendent of the learner’s work, and to that office he is to 
confine himself. 


.- It also determines the nature of the matter to be learnt. 

But the limit in question determines also the character of the matter 
on which the learner’s powers are to be first exercised. If he is to 
teach himself, he can only do so by exercising his mind on concrete 
objects or actions —on facts. These furnish him with ideas. He 
cannot teach himself by abstractions, rules, and definitions, packed up 
for him in words by others; for these do not furnish him with ideas 
of his own. In all that he has to learn he must begin with facts— that 
is, with personal experience. It is clear, then, that the conception of 
the learner as a self-teacher determines both the manner in which he 
is to be taught and the means. 


. The general principle applies both to education and direct instruction. 
This notion of the Art of Teaching, which has specially in view the 
riod of the child’s life when the formal teacher first takes him in 

d, in order to develop and train his mind, is capable of general 
application. It applies, therefore, with the requisite modifications, to 
instructions properly so called, which consists in the orderly and sys- 
tematic building of knowledge into the mind, with a definite object. 


. The teacher educates by instructing, and instructs by educating. 
The teacher, therefore, educates by instructing, and instructs by edu- 
cating. Education and instruction are different aspects of the same 
process. 


. Summary. 

The sum of what has been laid down is, that the Art of Education 
consists in the practical application of principles gained by studying 
the nature of the child; the central principle, which governs all the 
rest, being that it is what the child does for and by himself that edu- 
cates him. 





Norte. Prof. Payne is one of the contributors to Kinpte & Scuem’s Cyclopedia of 
Education. 
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